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FOREWORD 


One of the most important features of the Enlarged Meeting 
ofthe International Missionary Council at Willingen, Germany, 
in 1952, was its theological concern. In the preparatory ma- 
terials, as well asinthe discussions ofthe meetingitself, there 
was a serious and lively recognition of the fact that Christian 
Missions had reached a point in the contemporary situation of 
the Church and of the world which required a searching theo- 
logical re-examination of the foundations, aims, and policies 
of the Missionary Movement. 


Among the papers prepared for the discussions at Willingen 
was the so-called "North American Report." This document 
was an attempt to explore and to state what a theological re- 
examination of the missionary obligation of the Church would 
involve. The primary aim of this analysis was to assist the 
Theological Section of the Willingen Conference in making its 
own "report" to that assembly. 


This aim was achieved. Yet during all the discussions 
leading to the "North American Report, " those of us, to whom 
came the privilege and the responsibility of submitting the re- 
port, were aware of another kind of task. Christian Missions 
were, and are, in need of theological self-examination and re- 
newal; but this theological responsibility must be exercised on 
atleasttwo levels. One levelis that represented by an enlarged 
meeting of the International Missionary Council. It is the level 
oftrained and experienced missionary leaders. The other level 
is thatof the missionary society either in the form of a denom- 
inational missionary enterprise or of a local parish mission- 
study group. 


Having completed the Willingen assignment, the North 
American Theological Commission onthe Missionary Obligation 
of the Church was askedto continue its deliberations. The pur- 
pose was the preparation of a brief study booklet which would 
attempt ina very elementary way todo what had been done in a 
concentrated and even technical way for the meeting at Willingen . 
Each Autumn and Spring during the years 1954 and 1955, the 
Commission met for the discussion of papers which undertook 
to answer in their own way the decisive question which a theo- 
logical concern about missions puts before the Missionary 
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Movement. The questionis: WHAT DOTH THE LORD REQUIRE 
OF US? One member of the Commission, Professor R. B. Y. 
Scott of the Department of Religionin Princeton University, was 
asked to recast the substance of the papers and discussions in 
his own way, and with special reference to the study needs of 
the missionary societies. The final meeting ofthe Commission 
was devoted toa full and critical discussion ofthe first draft of 
Professor Scott's effort. Then followed the present and revised 
text for which the Commission is greatly indebted tothe author. 


The membership of the Commission was as follows: Dr. 
R. Pierce Beaver, Professor of Missions in the Federated 
Theological Faculty, University of Chicago; Dr. Dobbs Ehlman, 
Executive Secretary of the Board of International Missions of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church; Dr. Theodore Gill, 
Associate Editor, Christian Century; Dr. Jacob Heikkinen, 
Professor of New Testament, Lutheran Theological Seminary 
at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; Dr. Carl Michalson, Professor of 
the Philosophy of Religion, Drew Theological Seminary; Dr. 
Paul Minear, Professor of New Testament, Andover-Newton 
Theological School; Dr. Eugene Nida, American Bible Society; 
Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr, Professor of Christian Ethics, Yale 
University Divinity School; Dr. Wilhelm Pauck, Professor of 
Church History, Union Theological Seminary, New York; Dr. 
Theodore Romig, Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A.; Dr. John Short, St. George's United Church, 
Toronto; Dr. R. B. Y. Scott, Professor of Old Testament, 
Princeton University; Dr. John Skoglund, First Baptist Church, 
Seattle, Washington; Dr.John Coventry Smith, Board of Foreign 
Missions, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; Dr. Louise Pettibone 
Smith, Professor Emeritus of Biblical History, Wellesley 
College; Dr. Franklin Young, Professor of New Testament, 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest; Canon 
Theodore O. Wedel, of the College of Preachers, Washington 
National Cathedral, Washington, D.C.; President John A. 
Mackay, Princeton Theological Seminary, ex-officio; and Dr. 
Charles W. Ranson, International Missionary Council, ex- 
officio. 


The Commission hopes that the following pages will serve 
in a fruitful way to draw into the theological concern for the 
Christian Mission in our time the missionary societies and their 
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members and thereby to deepen their own obedient answer to 
the question: "What doth the Lord Require of Us?" 


PAUL LEHMANN, Chairman of the Commission 
Professor of Applied Christianity 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


Princeton, New Jersey, 
April 26, 1956. 
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WHAT DOTH THE LORD REQUIRE OF US? 
I. The Nature of the Question 


This echo of Micah's question calls for an answer which is 
not a survey or an analysis but a prophetic word. Such a word 
will not tell the whole story: to do right, to commit oneself to 
the brotherly community, and to live humbly in God's presence 
was not the whole of true religion even in Micah's day. It left 
many details unsettled and many questions unanswered. Yet it 
went to the heart of the matter in a way which the moment 
called for. 


The prophetic word clarifies and crystallizes what needs 
to be said. It selects for emphasis what is most relevant and 
urgent. It speaksto the actual situation of a particular moment 
a word from God whose truth is not exhausted in that moment. 
It discloses meaning where meaning is not apparent. It un- 
covers what has been covered over by the artifices and self- 
deceptions of men. It appeals to facts so incontrovertible that 
the hearers must choose either toconsent or to refuse consent. 


We are not prophets, but we have the word of prophecy be- 
fore us in the Bible. From the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments God speaks to the heart of His Church. Our task 
is to exhibit the central affirmations of prophecy and gospel 
which we have received: to make their meaning clear; to look 
at our world in the light of this meaning; and then to suggest 
certain practical consequences which appear to follow for the 
Church in the world of today. 


One of the most familiar passages of Scripture - the story 
of Isaiah's vision and his commissioning - throws light on the 
question before us. To begin with, the prophet's experience 
was firmly anchored to a point in history - a vividly remembered 
moment at a familiar place. We must begin where Isaiah be- 
gan, with eyes open to what is happening significantly in our 
world of space and time, to us and to our fellow human beings. 
This is part of the givenness of revelation, although the given- 
ness of revelation is different from and transcends the given- 
ness of the historical situation. When Isaiah's eyes were 
opened to the sovereign goodness of God as a presence that 
filled the earth, life gained a new dimension. He saw himself 
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and his people in the light of God's holy and righteous purpose 
which they were too blind to see, or, if they saw it dimly, were 
too obdurate to obey. In that moment Isaiah knew that he too 
was a sinner, but that when God had cleansed him he became 
a man sent to declare to others what had been given to him, 
whether or not they would hear. 


We look out on our world in the full light of the Gospel 
the Gospel of the Kingdom, of the Cross and the Resurrection, 
and of the New Age of the Spirit. We, too, are aware that we 
are men and women of unclean lips, dwelling in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips, and under the tyranny of sin and death. 
We know also that God has acted, and is now acting, to deliver 
us from that tyranny. We have caught at least a glimpse of that 
liberty which is the basis of all liberties because it flows from 
a new source of life. Within us grows the conviction that here 
is the answer to the fears and frustrations which underlie the 
delinquencies of individuals and the seething unrest of peoples. 


The judgment under which we and our fellow men stand 
when God confronts us with His demand is that light has come 
into the world, and men have loved darkness rather than light. 
Inthe self-assertion of their struggle for surer and fuller life, 
men make impossible the creation of community in which alone 
such life could be found. They are against one another because 
they are fighting blindly to ward off death. By the very violence 
of their efforts they only bring death nearer. Impending death 
indeed becomes more terrible because it threatens so quickly 
to end the possibility of finding the meaning either of life or of 
death, The gospel of a life over which death has no power goes 
to the heart of the human problem of today. 


When we ask, "What doth the Lord require of us, His 
Church?" the first answer must be God's word to Isaiah: ‘Go, 
tell this people!” We must be prepared to go, knowing that, 
though men hear and goon hearing, most of them will not under- 
stand. If we ask despairingly. "How long, O Lord?" we must 
not be paralyzed by the possibility that we shall receive the 
same answer that Isaiah did, in words peculiarly ominous in 
this day - "Until cities lie waste without inhabitant, ... andthe 
land is utterly desolate."’ We speak to a desolation of men's 
spirits which is already here. 
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However, we have a new hope in Christ which includes but 
far surpasses the wistful longings of mankind for a better day. 
Whereas the old seers believed that God would visit and redeem 
His people, now He has visited and redeemed His people. We 
live in the new Age, though the old Age persists and is in con- 
flict with the new. Since Jesus lived and died and rose again, 
the power of evil is broken, and the powers of the Kingdom of 
God are at work inthis world. To the cry, "How long?” the 
final answer cannot be "until cities lie waste without inhabitant," 
but "until the kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of his Christ.” 


Three things were essential in Isaiah's commissioning as 
a prophet ~ Vision, Understanding, Obedience. The vision was 
the vision of God, sovereign, holy, and seeking a messenger 
through whom to make Himself known to men. We have heard 
God's word in the Scriptures and have seen the vision of His 
glory in the face of Jesus Christ. We are His witnesses. To 
us has been committed the word of prophetic judgment and of 
reconciliation. In the light of that vision there comes under- 
standing, understanding of the peoples of the earthamong whom 
we dwell, understanding of ourselves as a company of disciples 
with a mission, and of that sinfulness within ourselves which 
robs our witness of power, understanding of our message and 
itspeculiar relevance at this moment in history. In the further 
light of that understanding, the Church is called to obedience, 
now, because for her the time is fulfilled and the Kingdom of 
God is at hand. 


Il. Understanding Our World. 


The Christian movement is defined by the conviction that 
meaningful life, hence history itself, is constituted by the reve- 
lation of God in Jesus Christ. Moreover, the Church has had a 
continuous life and history of her own. In Christ and in the 
proclamation of the Gospel the Church discerns a ground of 
meaning which gives coherence and a purposive pattern to 
events, so that they are not merely items in a chronological 
process. In her worship the Church is constantly confronted 
by Him who is the Beginning and the End. The story of God's 
mighty acts for man's salvation is not merely a vivid memory 
from the past; it proclaims rather an event which is contempo- 
raneous with every generation. It is this relationship of events 
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to a ground of meaning which creates the substance and pattern 
of history. From our position in the presence of the Lord of 
history, we Christians ought to be able to understand better 
than others what is happening in our world today. 


Let us, then, look first at the world as it appears to the 
peoples among whom we dwell and of whom we are a part. 
There is a danger that we shall be dealing in abstractions in 
speaking of the world today in which the Church must exercise 
her mission. If we are thinking of the total complex of existing 
human societies, there isno single world but many, interacting 
and overlapping, yet as distinct as the social consciousness of 
their peoples. Where these overlap there is something ofa 
worldin common, but it is only the lowest common denominator 
of many worlds. There is no one integral world of common 
consciousness, interdependent life, and common purpose among 
the peoples of the earth. ''The world" is not a community and, 
therefore, has no history. The world at which we look is not 
the world but our world, the world as seen from within the 
society or societies which we know. 


It is true that we know something of other societies even 
though we do not belong to them. They impinge upon our world 
and to that degree are part of it, as coming within the range of 
our knowledge and experience. Some features, we know, are 
common to those worlds of other men and to ours, and these 
features we can take as characteristic of the total complex of 
men’s experienced worlds which we speak of loosely as "the 
world today." 


Certain things can be said about this world of many worlds - 
it is small and crowded; it is characterized by newness and 
what has been called "openness"; it is filled with dynamic life 
and is changing with great rapidity. In saying that the world - 
or, rather, the earth - is small and crowded, one is thinking 
in the first place of the alarm of the experts at the phenomenal 
population increase, especially in Asia, coupled with the pro- 
gressive exhaustion of the fertility of the soil in many places. 
How can the people of India, China, and Japan continue to exist, 
except by bursting out across their frontiers? The second thing 
is that modern communications and transportation have made 
the world an echoing neighborhood without the neighborliness; 
they have eliminated distance so that the crowded areas are 
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just across the street, and all the peoples jostle one another 
without the cushioning oceans and deserts and mountain ranges. 
We are involved with many peoples very different from us in 
their ways and in their outlook on the world which we share in 
common. With them as with us, the conditions of life are 
changing quickly under the impactof far-ranging ideas of social 
change and the application of scientific discovery. The con- 
sequences of these changes reverberate around the world. 


The dynamic upheavals among the peoples are indeed due 
largely to a growing awareness of the power which scientific 
knowledge and technology can give them to meet their needs and 
serve their ambitions. One fundamental differentiating politi- 
cal fact of our age is the promise of an economy of abundance 
which has been heard in the four corners of the earth. Our 
science and industry can produce an infinity of goods. We may 
be sure that whatever way or system makes these goods avail- 
able to people will have their votes and their loyalty. The 
“have-nots” of the world demand on grounds of human equality 
a just share in the physical welfare which applied science has 
made possible. They deny that any race or people has a natural 
superiority whichentitles it to have a higher standard of living 
by exploiting the human and material resources of other peoples. 
They are fighting to be free of hunger and poverty and all the 
limitations upon life which these entail. They are determined 
to be free also from the rule of those who benefit by keeping 
them in subjection. Their mood is that of revolt, of self- 
assertion, and of the affirmation ofthe values of their own cul- 
tures and traditions. 


In the meeting of East and West, and in the impact of 
Europe on Africa, ancient communities in some instances have 
been completely shattered. The white man has broken the tribe 
and failed to replace it with an equally strong and satisfying 
community life. The old communal pattern of society has given 
way to an individualistic outlook on life. Hence, arise the at- 
tempts of groups and nations and cultures to establish a new 
society which willprovide unity, community, racial and national 
dignity. The knowledge of the West is turned against the West 
by movements and ideologies, often authoritarian, which are at 
once radical and conservative. 


The revolt against domination by western peoples and the 
white race has in turn provoked their resistance against the 
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threat to their privileged position and security. This is espe- 
cially a threat to the most privileged and powerful elements in 
their population. The resistance has become more stubborn as 
it has become evident that the Communist world movement is 
tryingto capture the leadership of the authentic human struggle 
for freedom and abundance. For its own purposes Communism 
is determined to undermine and destroy the power of the privi- 
leged peoples, though in so doing it negates the real though 
imperfect liberties on which the spiritual values of their his- 
toric communities depend. We have, therefore, a basic con- 
flict between peoples who possess material satisfactions and 
human values incompletely realized but potentially greater and 
more widely shared and, on the other side, peoples who are 
reaching out for material satisfactions to be obtained by other 
means, and in association with different values. 


The military phase of this basic conflict today threatens all 
peoples and all cultures. Among the continuing realignment of 
power blocs, two groups of nations face each other in what 
seems at the moment an ultimate antagonism. They have come 
to rely more and more on new weapons of practically unlimited 
destructive power to maintaintheir causes. In fear of destruc- 
tion for themselves, they have made ready to visit annihilation 
and obliteration upon their enemy, though they know that they 
are courting the same fate for themselves and perhaps for the 
human race. The divergent social philosophies which were the 
original cause of the antagonism have been swallowed up in the 
hatred, suspicion, and fear of an enemy who threatens with ex- 
tinction. Acceptance of "co-existence" appears to be the only 
alternative. At present, and perhaps for a long time, this will 
take the form of a tense and dangerous truce. Yet the posses- 
sion of absolute weapons by both sides is perhaps the strongest 
practicaldeterrent against adeliberate commencement of hos- 
tilities which would destroy what both want most, although in a 
world of mounting antagonisms this deterrent is at best a pre- 
carious ground for hope. 


The prospect of this military and political conflict of the 
eastern and western power blocs must not be allowed, however, 
in spite of its dangerous implications for humanity, to blot out 
everything else in the picture. The explosive forces and po- 
tentials to be found in human societies today are not confined 
to the application of nuclear physics to destructive purposes. 
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They are inherent also in the expansive pressures of ideologies 
and views of life held with passionate conviction and claiming 
ultimate authority. The most obvious example is Marxism in 
its world-wide manifestations, which are distinguishable from 
the military activities of the U.S.S.R. Phenomena as different 
as the savage creed of the Mau Mau, the desperate existential- 
ism of the modern Israelis, the spirit of the continuing Chinese 
revolution, the expansion of American power across both 
oceans, illustrate the dynamic forces at work. 


China is on the march, reaching out as potential leader of 
a renascent Asia. When western propagandists half a century 
ago warned of the “yellow peril," they saw a giant stirring in 
his sleep. Now the giant has risen to his feet! Although China 
is now aligned with the Soviets against the West, her hostility 
does not spring from the same causes, and the alignment is, 
therefore, not a permanent thing. Russia is part European, 
part Asian; she has never been exploited by men ofanother race. 
China is purely Asian, and her opposition to the West is deep 
rooted in racial feeling. At the same time, she has become 
aware of her political, economic, and military potential under 
the conditions of the modern world, and of the continuing strength 
of her cultural inheritance. China is not a tail to be wagged by 
the Soviet dog. Driven forward under the impetus of this new 
awareness and by population pressures, China is moving with 
confidence toward a future which to her looks bright. The West, 
and Russia too, will have to adjust themselves to what that fu- 
ture holds. 


What about India? What about Indonesia? What about Africa? 
If these seem less likely to precipitate a world-shaking explo- 
sion, it is perhaps because the explosive charges have not yet 
been co-ordinated. Union in Southeast Asia or in Africa would 
confront western statesmen with a situation requiring tremen- 
dous political, economic, and strategic adjustments, just as 
the rise of America and Russia tonew peaks of power has upset 
the old structure of international relations. The future of India 
as Asia's second leader would seem to lie in a different direc- 
tion from that of China. Partly, this is due to the fact that she 
is under the leadership of men who seek to carry forward into 
the modern world the India that has been and on whom, more- 
over, the outside influences have been western European rather 
than Marxist. Partly it is due to the fact that it was the Con- 
gress Party, rather than the Communists as in China, which 
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assumed effective leadership in the struggle for freedom from 
foreign occupation and domination. India looks like an element 
of stability in Asia, with her pacifism, her neutralism, and her 
multitude of races and languages. If she were a little farther 
along with the task of consolidating her new nationhood, more- 
over, India might be the deciding factor in preventing the holo- 
caust which threatens to engulf mankind. 


What lies behind this world picture of unrest, turmoil, and 
conflict? Basically, it isthe quest for fuller life, for community, 
and for significance, which, through all ages, has impelled 
desert-dwellers to invade lands flowing with milk and honey. 
Today the peoples know that the land of promise can be entered 
without migration; that through applied science, technology, 
economic organization, and industrialization directed for their 
welfare, they can obtain the material goods essential for their 
physical needs. This new knowledge makes the frustrations and 
bitternesses of yesterday intolerable; and deeper than this know- 
ledge is the dim perception that there isa good beyond the goods. 
They reach out for a deeper security against death, a security 
of spirit in a community where they belong and are at home, 
and where they countfor something. They want alife where the 
values that matter are values that are real to them. They are 
driven forward not only by hunger but by hope. 


They are driven forward also by fear, fear of death and 
fear of the disappointment of the hope. Men everywhere are 
preparedto endure struggle and privation to preserve even the 
possibility of their hope's fulfilment, if not for themselves, 
then for their children. They seek eagerly for a pattern of 
meaning which will give thema sense of direction and will save 
them from striking out blindly or from impotent inaction - a 
"manifest destiny," a "dictatorship of the proletariat," or a 
tribal paradise. What they really want is a substitute for the 
Kingdom of God on their own terms. 


Yet it is God who has put into men's hearts the longing for 
a free and abundant life. It is His holy will which is in conflict 
with man's perversion of the good which God purposes that he 
should have. While man seeks his good in the possession of 
goods, God is the only good of the goods, and without Him both 
goods andthe pursuit of goods is futile. Man is anxious for his 
life; he cannot find peace unless his anxiety be removed; yet he 
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does not realize that God alone can remove that anxiety. The 
mere possession of more goods can turnmen into paths of sloth 
and sensuality and greed. Their freedom becomes a more un- 
restricted opportunity to do evil. Their security becomes a 
wall behind which life grows rank and foul. So long as men are 
the slaves oftheir ownpride, greed, and irresponsibility, there 
can be no community of mutual concern, no true interplay of 
freedom, no personal and social dignity, no final security. 


What we see, then, as we look about us, is a world of men 
striving for what they cannot obtain without a radical alteration 
of their goals, their motives, and their behavior. We see po- 
litical forces trying to manipulate the course of events ina 
particular direction, with no reference to the pattern of history 
as a whole, and no real recognition of the nature and the needs 
of man. We observe the partial good being defeated by man's 
slavery to sin and death. But we see also how the Christian 
understanding of man, of life and freedom, of community and 
history, and of the inner security which is salvation fits the 
situation and gives it meaning. 


Ever since God made known to the teachers of ancient 
Israel His will to create a people for Himself, man's history 
has been grounded in a covenant. When Christ was raised, the 
history of the NewAge began for the people of the New Covenant. 
For history arises out of the self-awareness of a continuing 
community, a community whose identity was established in the 
moment when its nature and destiny were revealed to it. That 
momentis for that people forever contemporary. As the Exodus 
was the beginning of Israel's existence as apeople, and also the 
event which continued to declare the quality and purpose of her 
existence, so the fact that God was in Christ is the beginning 
and the meaning of the history of man. The Church standing 
before that all-determining event is not merely a select religious 
society which has come into being as an accident of history. It 
israther theemerging humancommunity ofthe children of God. 
Even now, with all her imperfections, the Church is a com- 
munity of all races and peoples and tongues, where man may 
catchat leasta glimpse of humandignity andfreedom in a com- 
munity of brethren, and of the fullness and security of a life 
which has final meaning. 


This, then, is our world, the world of many worlds in 
which the Gospel is to be preached in word and deed. But this 
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world of peoples and societies is only the world as seen from 
the outside. We must not forget the myriad smaller worlds - 
the little worlds of locality and family, the private worlds upon 
which each person looks out through eyes clear or clouded. It 
is the individual man, woman, or child, after all, who is happy 
or unhappy, brave or fearful, healthy or sick, well-fed or 
hungry, free or imprisoned. We do not deal with human units 
of another race or culture, with prisoners or refugees or la- 
borers who have numbers but no names. To the Christian there 
can be no mass man. 


Our concern is for eachas wellas for all. We are trustees 
of a Gospel which says "Whosoever will... ."" Each human being 
is unique andhas his or her own distinctive part and place in the 
society of the new humanity which is the people of God. Both 
the social struggle and the salvation of God are experiences of 
individuals in the togetherness which makes of them persons. 
The social scientist, the politician, the military officer, the 
statesman, the revolutionary leader must deal with human ag- 
gregates. But the child of God is not to be submerged even in 
the People of God. The meaning of each man's life - what he 
is worth to God - matters supremely to Him and must matter 
to us. The Church in her world mission must remember that 
she is dealing with the human family, with persons who are 
known to God. 


Ill, Understanding Ourselves. 


It is certain that we cannot hope to understand either our 
worldor the nature of the Church's mission in that world today 
unless we examine ourselves. Just as the voice of God was 
heard by Isaiah only after he had realized his participation in 
the guilt of his people, so we can go out with confidence only if 
we acknowledge that we ourselves stand in constant need of for- 
giveness by God and by our fellow men. We must proclaim 
God's judgment on sin, knowing that we ourselves deserve that 
judgment; we cantell of His love for sinners only if we too have 
known the cleansing power of that love. We know that he who 
thinks that he stands musttake heed lest he fall, especially into 
sin under new disguises which are not easily recognized for 
what they are. 
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When we examine ourselves thus as a missionary Church 
we can but echo Isaiah's exclamation of dismay. There is so 
much self-concern, self-assertion, and self-dramatization in 
the way we carry on the missionary enterprise. We go to men 
in other lands and of other religions (or of no religion) and say 
in effect, "We are better men than you are because we have a 
better religion."" We are more ready to judge than to be judged. 
In Roland Allen's words, "We have allowed racial and religious 
pride to direct our attitude towards those whom we have been 
wont to call 'poor heathen.’ We have approached them as su- 
perior beings, moved by charity toimpart of our wealth to des- 
titute and perishing- souls." We have not ourselves been so 
transformed by the love of Godthat racialand cultural prejudice 
has vanished. We have not been able to recognize naturally and 
spontaneously the real equality of human beings before God, 
which is essential if we are to enter into real community with 
them. "We have treated them as ‘dear children’ but not as 
brethren.” 


Certain other religious and moral deficiencies also stand 
out. The first is our double-mindedness, our concessions to 
worldly standards, our failure in self-identification at the 
deeper levels with those among whom we work. We are con- 
fused about means and ends and the relation of proximate to 
ultimate goals. Though all human motives are from God, they 
are corrupted. The expansive, out-going tendencies of man the 
creature, our wish to project ourselves, our desire for change 
and adventure, are part of our missionary impulse. We cannot 
leave out of account the sinfulness of motivation. At the same 
time, we have observed in experience the release and redirec- 
tion of human motives by the spirit of Christ. 


A second deficiency is our lack of historical perspective 
because of our little faith. We want visible results, and we 
want them soon, as in the slogan of an older day, "The world 
for Christ in this generation!" Our views about the kind of re- 
sults to be expected tend to be stereotyped, and we hold them 
stubbornly. We are impatient with God, forgetting that His 
ways are not our ways and that our part is simply to obey. 


One aspect of this necessary self-examination which is of 
immediate practical importance is thatwe shouldask ourselves 
how we look from the outside to people who see us coming. We 
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cannot get out of our skins, which may happen to be white, and 
are clad usually in ungainly garments which convey no sugges- 
tion of the superiority of western culture. We come accom- 
panied by much baggage, visible and invisible. We cannot avoid 
an initial identification in men's minds with the stereotype of 
the nation from which we come, a composite picture containing 
elements of which we are ashamed, as well as others of which 
we are proud. 


That this creates a barrier to meeting and communication 
goes without saying. It is unavoidable, and it is understandable. 
What can be done about it? First, we must allow for the hin- 
drance which this barrier presents. Second, we must prepare 
for it, by humbly trying to learn to see ourselves as others see 
us and our nation. Third, we must so live and work for real 
community that these external distinctions will be forgotten, as 
when the Chinese crowd, whipped up by an agitator to attack 
foreigners, was ledto the local missionary and burst out laugh- 
ing, "That's no foreign devil! That's Pastor Burke!" 


There is a containing wall of ambiguities whose conse- 
quences are oppressive for the Christian mission. One ambi- 
guity is thatthe Church must get very near to the hostile forces 
of the world in order to be heard by them, yet when it gets too 
close, it hazards kidnap and silencing. Another ambiguity is 
that the Church must speak freely, yet it must also accept sup- 
port from sources alien to its mission. Again, wherever the 
Church carries the Word, it creates community, and the crea- 
tion of real community is a revolutionary threat to all existing 
societies. And finally, the political enforcement of religious 
pluralism in many quarters of the world is requiring of the 
Christian movement a curtailment of its propagandistic and 
proselytizing techniques. The recognition of these ambiguities 
is a necessary part of our self-awareness. It is not the first 
time in the course of the mission that the Church has found 
herselfwithin containing walls and her missionaries faced with 
closed doors. But God has not been contained or shut out. 


The scale and rapidity of change in human societies in the 
present century is something to which the missionary movement 
must be alive and responsive if it is to do God's work today. 
The mood of the nineteenth-century movement has changed, as 
is evident from the deliberations of the series of international 
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missionary conferences from Edinburgh in 1910 to Willingen in 
1952. Christian missions were not originally conceived as the 
transference of western culture to the East, as the vehicle for 
the bringing of enlightenment, or as the planting of a western 
ecclesiastical system in the Orient. It was not so with the 
Moravians, or with William Carey inIndia. Butin the nineteenth 
century, the philosophy of the "white man's burden, " the opti- 
mistic attitude of the West regarding the civilizing powers of 
Europe and America, the confidence of the West that the peoples 
of the world would quickly accept the European and Anglo-Saxon 
culture cast its spell upon the missionary movement. As a re- 
sult, there followed the association of the missionaries in the 
Oriental mind with the aggressive western powers. The identi- 
fication of western man withthe Gospel created a double moral 
and ethical standard. The phenomenal growth of the institu- 
tional work of missions sometimes led the Church to look upon 
the cultural penetration of missions as the real thing. One of 
the most serious failures of missionary evangelism was its in- 
dividualism; converts were enlisted in the Christian movement 
rather than integrated into a Christian community. 


In seeking guidance from the history of missions we must 
consider not only the successes and failures in reaching the 
declared objective, notonly matters of method and attitude, but 
also the unplanned and even undreamed of consequences and re- 
percussions of missionary activity. The establishment of 
Christian schools, universities, and hospitals has given a tre- 
mendous impetus tothe development of educational and medical 
services under other than church auspices. Ancient cultures 
have been stimulated to review their resources and to renew 
their strength. Movements for social change have stemmed 
from the preaching of the liberty of the Christian man. Even 
the theologies of Hinduism and Islam have felt the influence of 
the Christian movement in their midst. Who can measure the 
ultimate consequences of a genuine meeting of minds between 
representatives of the finest in Christian culture with their 
equals and opposite numbers from the ancient religious cultures 
of Asia? If the first thing we learn in self-examination before 
God is that we are sinful, the second is that we have a lot to 
learn. Our picture of Jesus Christ will not be complete until 
all these cultures have seen Him from their perspectives. 
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IV. Understanding Our Mission. 


The Church cannot drawback from her mission inthe world 
and to the world without ceasing to be in any true sense the 
People of God. We are His People as we worship Him, witness 
to Him, andserve Him in serving our fellow men. The mission 
is not a department or a specialized activity. As the whole 
Church must worship, so the whole Church must witness and 
serve. The dynamic activity ofthe triune God inthe gospel and 
in the present situation calls for a dynamic and total response 
to the whole revelation of God in Christ. Missionary obligation 
is not onlya response tothe Great Commission, or a deduction 
from the universal reference of Biblical faith. It is a reflex of 
our experience of the presence of Christ in His Church. It is 
He who is at work through us. 


Whenthe Church asks herself again in the midst of the cur- 
rent social ferment, "What doth the Lord require of us?" she 
knows already that her task is to proclaim good news, and to 
win men and women to the joy of faith and to discipleship to 
Jesus Christ. The breadth of relevance of this for our world 
cannot be overestimated, for it means the release and redirec- 
tion of the vast resources of faith and love. It is Christ's love 
which is to be released; the Church inher hospitals and schools 
and social enterprises is but the instrument of His mercy. It 
is His word which will search the hearts of men and challenge 
the injustices and tyrannies ofthis world. In the Church's ser- 
vice of her Lord the deed and the word cannot be separated; to 
failin prophetic leadership and in deeds of mercy isto fail also 
in the word of reconciliation. 


One question which arises here is that of the relationship 
of the Church's missionary outreach to the extension of the 
Church herself as an institution. There is no need to argue 
against the export and perpetuation of our western church poli- 
ties, liturgical forms, and church architecture, or the fractured 
community of western Protestantism. But Christianity as a so- 
cial phenomenon cannot exist without institutions of some sort. 
The point is that the institutions of new churches must be al- 
lowed to emerge, as ours have done, out of the requirements 
ofthe historical situation. The experience ofthe older churches 
will make its contribution, but there will be influence in the 
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other direction as well. We cannot forget that the primary im- 
pulse to Christian unity in our day has come from the mission 
areas which we think of as being on the "receiving end." Nor 
must we expect that the present movement for unity among the 
churches will produce a single form of church order and polity, 
or that the new churches should pattern themselves in these 
matters onthe older churches. If, through Christ, we let loose 
in other lands a Christianity in the power of the Spirit of God, 
there is no assurance that it will assume institutional forms 
that are familiar or even acceptable to us. We must not try to 
force the issue, which is in God's hands, not ours. 


What we have to do is precisely to let the Gospel loose in 
the world. Only the Gospel can fill the emptiness both in the 
bodies and souls of men. We must meet them, not in the pride 
of culture or of religion, but in gentleness and humility and 
respect, as brethren for whom Christ died. We cannot lay 
down our conditions for their introduction to Jesus Christ. If 
we simply make Him known, and make as plain as we can the 
meaning for us of the apostolic witness, they will discover for 
themselves who He is. 


The Gospel is news that something good has happened - that 
something has really happened in what happened. It is so good 
that things will never be the same again for those who hear of 
it. We do not introduce Jesus to men as a mystical presence 
abstracted from the Jesus of history. Rather we present Him 
in the context of history as Lord of history and of men. And, 
again without protruding theological assumptions, we can show 
how in the experience of the continuing Christian community 
chronologically-measured time becomes subsidiary, since 
Christ possesses and gathers into one the past, the present, 
and the future. 


What about the problem of communication? There is no 
simple answer. There must first be meeting, a meeting as 
persons, as equals, as brethren, an empathetic meeting of 
minds, without pride or condescension. Second, there must be 
an intimate understanding of what we wish to communicate, so 
that the essential is not confused with the peripheral. Third, 
there is needed onour part the recognition that communication 
is a reciprocal affair; we cannot communicate except in com- 
munity, and we must be ready to listen. And finally, there 
must be the integrity of commitment to the message we bring. 
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It is frequently said today that man's knowledge of the 
physical world and his ability to manipulate its forces have out- 
run his moral and spiritual development, and that this explains 
the moral paralysis of western societies under the combined 
threat of aggressive Communism and the hydrogen bomb. It 
could be more truly said that recent scientific discoveries have 
brought sharply into focus what has happened again andagain in 
man's long history on the earth, when new knowledge has been 
put into the service of man's perpetually evil will. 


Those who cry out for a revival of religion as the only hope 
of stemming the advance of Communism may be horrified at the 
suggestion that a revival of authentic Christianity would cut 
away the easy assumptions of their own man-made world. It 
would cast down the mighty from their seats andexalt the humble 
and meek. It would fill the hungry with good things, and send 
the rich empty away. It would condemn our idolatry of secular 
values, our racial and national pride, our lust for power. It 
would expose the hollowness of the pretence that we walk humbly 
before the God ofthe covenant community, and really believe in 
the kindof blessedness which the Beatitudes describe. It would 
show the Church how far short she has come of fulfilling her 
calling asthe People of God inthe day of His appearing and His 
Kingdom. 


Yet even the superficial outcry for a revival of religion is 
the echo of a more distant thunder. Only a firm and energizing 
faith in God, and His good purposes made known in Christ, can 
save mankind from a catastrophe more complete and final than 
any outward victory of godless Communism or desolation by the 
hydrogen bomb. If men are hell-bent for destruction, it is bes 
cause seeing they see, but do not perceive, and though they go 
on hearing, they will not understand. Even on the political 
level it should be obvious that the first step toward a solution 
of the present impasse between East and West is the recogni- 
tion of our common humanity. The realization of human broth- 
erhood is the first and fundamental necessity. Here Christians 
must be quick to step in, not merely because of the imminent 
danger, but because God has made of one blood all nations, and 
in Christ there is neither Greek nor Jew nor barbarian. In this 
enterprise we can to some extent find common cause with our 
brethren of other world faiths. The matter isso urgent that we 
dare not hold back from such cooperation because the Christian 
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view of man goes far beyond the simple affirmation of brother- 
hood. 


In her own corporate life the Church must demonstrate the 
meaning of community if she is to speak with any moral authority 
to the peoples of the world. She can have no distinctions within 
her membership thatare based onracial, cultural or class dis- 
tinctions. The western Church needs to receive missionaries 
as wellas to send them, that her own life and that of the nations 
where she has long been rooted may be renewed through the in- 
sights of those from other lands to whom Christ has spoken, 
We must learn that all peoples stand together under God's judg- 
ment, that our fears and hatreds and antagonisms stem from 
our wilful rejection of the way of the Suffering Servant who died 
upon a Cross. 


The mission is one mission because the Church is one 
Church. That Church knows her identity and her calling as a 
People of God, although she has come so far short of realizing 
in practice what that knowledge implies. She sees, at least as 
in a glass darkly, the meaning of whatis happening in our time. 
Where Christ is present, life finds a pattern and a depth com- 
mensurate with God's purpose for mankind. The Church is not 
a nation rooted ina particular territory; she is a people moving 
forward, slowly and sometimes painfully, toward a land of 
promise. The Lord requires of us mobility, responsiveness, 
forwardness of mind, understanding. 


We must understand the world in which we live. We must 
understand the urgent relevance of the Gospel for such a time. 
as this. Once more God's time for His Church has come. We 
have heard his summons - "Go, tell this people," and we must 
obey. 
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